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and Greece are shot at by Allied troops and 
force from choosing their own governments, They 
what is happening in Europe and when Winston 
ull tells them that Greek guerrilla fighters are gang- 
ind Communists their anger 1s directed not at the gucr- 


Mr. Churchill. 





Day of the Heroes 


BOLTE 


BY CHARLES G 


\f 1010 LUE bya) y eleran of f 5s War D 4 in 
lim ( &s f i r a@t Mid &/ 4 P art H i Mg 9 
194 
ELL, this is the day all right. Thi he dav when 
we remc nd make ! effort 
to buy war I ned « t who ‘ 1 
floor of Li 1 a i l to the ti ] t 
i triod if no Nothir s too good for o oO 
Sure, I'l] make the e sacrifice, I'll p! 1 y 
nve I ul ks od get J b K in ten yea 
Doi t ZC I ( y¢ €a vet ) ¥ s 
it you got it, Alan Yeah, I remember no I don't 


: eae 7 : 
ee what a dilfercnce th kes. The only goo 
are here is to set rv h Saturday noon. That $ a 
? 
t of dif ence ( ; \ oul ye know. § I t 


bd] me you 1 ¢ 1 ve ad a food Ming of it, with the 


columns in The Na Oh yeah, I read those « 


I’m a little drunk, and maybe off 1 ly trolley a lit tonignt 
] he ‘ } 
with remembering the guys in the outfit, and I 
! »? + ‘ 1 ; l “ }. >» ¢ 17 ce } . * r 
vrong, ub Ji OU ll Lab my ad e tell you ea ) | 
, :; : : re 
up. I see today they warned us to write Mr. B 
1 y ‘ ” 7 7 } 
nounce the forthe appointments, I think 


5) 


it, in the State Department——Clayton, our boy Nelson, Dun 
and the others. Three days after the appointments were 


nounced. Well, it may have helpe 1 wise uf the Sena And 


last week they got steamed up about Jimmie Byrnes 
days after Stettinius was appointe 1. They ought to ks 
now Mr. Big moves faster than the eye. They got to atecspate 


a little more 
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Everything's changed, like that. I think I was more sure 
of what went on when I was on The Canal, almost. You 
know I was at Pearl on the Day. I stuck there awhile, and 
got a big boost out of the way the country pulled together. 
There was a real threat then, and everybody dropped his 
concern with Number One for awhile and went to work 
as an air-raid spotter. We were so nearly licked in those 
days. Everybody had a love affair with America all of a 
sudden. Then my outfit went in on The Canal. You know 
what it was, I guess—must have been pretty rugged about 
that time in the desert. But we were both hitting back, that 
was the thing, and I bet you felt the way I did—the country 
was behind us, with that fantastic job on production and 
everybody pulling for the war, and all the different countries 
forced to be friendly because they'd all sink if they weren't. 

Those were rugged days, but now, I don’t know. I think 
it's more rugged. Three years to a day, and we're just 
coming up against the hardest fighting, on both sides of the 
world. We're seeing the face of war and the face of death 
now; you know what I mean? I can get melodramatic about 


this, so stop me if ['m wrong 

Well, I've been reading the papers tonight. I don’t usu- 
ally, because they're pretty bad on the fighting. But tonight 
I thought, boy, we need iron in the soul like we never did 
before. Because why? Because victory is in sight, but we're 


going to have to pay a stiffer price for it now than we ever 


did. I memorized a figure: 522,018 United States casualties 
already, and that’s only the beginning. Judge Patterson says 


more to come. You know that’s true as far as Jerry's con- 


cerned; we're secing now how he fights when he’s licked and 


everybody knows it except him. With the Nip it’s the same. 
Banzai charges. With Jerry it’s that bloody, dogged resis- 


tance, and a long winter coming on. Let's be honest—you 


« 
tal \, 


ee ay ie 
don't advance to within three and a half miles of Saar- 
briicken, like we did today, without bad casualties. They'll 


fieht for that Saar, and they can pull almost anything out 
of the bag, like they did down in the Vosges when all the pa- 
pers had them encircled an 1 all of a sudcen we and the French 
topped advancing. Same in the east—the Russians get right 
up to Warsaw and Budapest and get a bloody nose, and 
everybody here forgets the Red Army never takes a city 
by frontal assault and says why are they stopping? But I 
bet they push into Austria before we get across the Cologne 
plain—which, as you say, is the key spot in the west— 
because we're closer to the heart there in the west than 
they are in the east. 

The thing is more bitter now than it ever was, not only 
the fighting and the Jerry resistance but the way our jeeps 
fecl. You know how it is in Italy—maybe they're cockeyed, 
but they think every death beyond Rome was no good. In 
the west they ration the ammunition—for once, through 
no fault of the papers or that “home front” we talk about; 
even General Marshal! thought the war'd be over by now. 
So the army started cutting back heavy-shell estimates, the 
WPB talked about reconversion, and naturally the workers 
jumped out from under and looked for a good peace-time 
job. I don't see how they'll get them to go back, even if 


rvell made a fine speech before the N. A. M 


General So 
All the trouble dates from the time we went chicken and 


turned down a national-secvice act—then’s when the Pearl 


Harbor feeling left us, and it turned into every map ; 


himself again. 
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But that doesn’t look so good for the Nip war, doc 
They're supposed to be on their heels, but on Pe 


Day they raid Saipan and smash up some Super 


paratroops on Leyte, move in on Kweiyang, and 
to knocking China out than they've ever been. Kunming 


the next stop, and that’s the end of the Fourteenth Ai; | 
Then maybe Chungking, or even Chengtu, and the ej 
of B-29's bombing the factories in Manchuria. A 


production of army planes is up—trouble when 
in toward the homeland. 


I'll tell you a secret. The political thing is worse thi 
the military thing. I suppose some of the guys 


regiment are in there shooting the E. L. A. S. in Greee 


“Spitfires Strafe Leftists in Athens!” Christ! W! 
liberation is that? I don’t know who's a Communist x 


who isn’t, but if we're not in this thing for 


reasons what are we in it for? And doesn’t that mean # 


people can decide their own government? But we're beg 


so backward that when Stettinius says it, everybody is startle 
and fears for United Nations unity. Can't you tell theg 


Churchill and 


Eden don’t stand for the British 
e Of 


this thing? Can’t you tell them our State Department didn 
stand for us on the Darlan deal, or on this last | with 


Franco about air lines? 


You know this is important, because you knov 


affairs can't be separated from political affairs 


maybe even more important for the future thar 
now. Every little nest of fascism we leave now | 
mean trouble some day soon. R. A. F. bomb 


two-ton blockbusters tonight on the Ruhr, it 
What's that going to be in twenty-five years? | 


won't be anything, because the more important news 
that today, even today, Jerry landed rocket bom Eng 


land, with his bases so far away. It also says h 
boys have got the B-36 experimentation, m 


than the Superfort. But will we ever use those ba Aren 


} 


we more likely to use the jet plane and the rocket plang 


crossing the Atlantic in three hours, carrying either freig 


or bombs, passengers or air-borne troops? 
You know the answer. We've got to get along. This m 


is already so tough we're sending the eightec: 
overseas. But at Chicago they couldn't even agr 


dom of the air, and they never mentioned national secutit 


though the airplane means the end of every old 
defense. We're going into Europe and Asia to restore 
civilization at least partly destroyed, and we see the {i 


of war; but how much 


rave we learned from it? Wha 


; we 


radical—I mean deep-rooted in reality—ideas do we hi 
about how tough the pull to victory will be, and how t 


the pull to getting along with each other for pea 


I will tell you. We can handle it, us young gu 


we've been through the hell and boredom. Don't 
old men come out and take the victory from us; that’s 


we've got to guard against. We've got to build p 


and freedom ; 


we've got the new id 
I do, I know we can do it. 


—and we've got a hel 





1ome and abroad, and we can d 
a. So many guys feel | 
But we've got to worl 
of a long row to hoe, 


lo it beca 
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New Front, Old Firm 


BY | 


‘1 1 DP ‘ _ . asatlace 
J Dec EMBER 6, or ine se nd time within a 
’ £ { —— a 
mth of Nis re Of Mr. Roosevelt utered a 
[p and who defeat at the nands of a oen- 
on spearheaded by his own progressive supporters. 

Ol i t é ri 
' ) 

cle was in 1 y ways an extraordinary one. A 
reorganization of the State Department was an- 
Cuts i 
. , } } ] ‘ ; 
n Mon 1a | fa, 1TOAGCCG if 1 we oenace For- 
‘ ] ' vr } ch | - 
ons Co! C 1 i ues y i iis iOrdiy chair 
' ] > ‘ ' ke) 
1 Connail 1 ho yew Wealers here we ap- 
the slate of 1 es to fill the top oli:ces of the 
! mm. ’ r) " 1 
t, only two 1 ers, PM and the Philacelphia 
expressed O , and senate firmation 
i 
1 pone con 1. J not oiten th senate 
> poweriui i neiati s Commi , and the 
1 minadi ol 5 ea r p t-el ( h at 
) L I ( n appoints nts to t I lus 
c J ri 
“ mov yy QUICK) ine nomina 5 Nv S 
5 ‘i 
F \V hon } a Pe: 
cna CO! ation on Wednesday Dciore e 
i e new app es cOuld be adequafeiy dis- 
ri i 
3 t WW w! > ( t lly r j 
Gg, Dut on Wedanescay, Willie onnaiy rare 
a d qaown the oenat noor, tne senate voted 
to twe 1 to i them Da to com ee 
angest part Of that strange debate We aay 
ins O: I the party er n the sen 
ha 4 +} " Jem ’ - } 

r Hill of Alabama, the acting Democratic ftioor 
— 1 tomarh the ennni t of 
uent, t ) i} € appo went of 

n as Assistant S tary of State. Hill felt im- 
Ss position as Ad nistration whip to vote against 
| } as ee f + . 
but could not Dring himself to ren om- 
was leit to ator Wallace W te of A Gi he 
] log . Alou, 5 ] 
oor lea ler, tO assure reiuctant iNew De I sena- 
) ~~ : 1] 
rese nominees Will NOt D«E he men wno \ e- 
foreign policy of the United States. They v ill 
| j | } o« } 
inates who witli carry out the policies aetermined 
dent of the United States. They will speak for 





loseph Cl 
led that post from 1924 


Nels 


ark Grew, na 


»n Rockefeller, on: 
is 


heh 
Ips, 


! . 
eiections, V 


largest contributors to the Republic Nn Campaign 
ton, also named Assistant Secretary, was a contr 
he Liberty League and its Dixie counterpart, the 


iayton § 
Was W 


pia 


ith 


nt 


! 


} 


Constitutional Governme: 


l pn ld 

Ney 
leming, Jr., executive 
nderson, Clayton and 


George Butler 


ate, Lamar F 
cotton firm, A 


nephew, 


Jones's 


the principal backers of the anti-New Deal Elec- 


Or 


1 Texas. For the Rey ublican ff 


. F. STONE 


ominatiol 


] P 
tuce, not partisansh ihese three, wiih 
~ , ) + 
new secretary of Sta hadward KR. otettin 
' Lo ' 1 
what the Fhi < nla ra Calic ince 
pe | P P oa > 
an it was known at the time of the debate 
+ + 7 1 
ot the same variety were coming. James Cle 
1 , , ' . 
Brigadier General Julius Holmes ha i 
Assistant Secretaries of State, a th ize, 
} { , ! : 
me rignt ol Clay mn and G 
I r iy i Ti , this uf y t 
ingle mara was { lic 
‘ I 1 
Dt L fear Ous, 1libe . I 
I ra’ secre y : Li 
ten on i ( a ? | i 
,. } ; 
, Cu A i i i" 
i 
I ‘ 4 . 
is G siCY, ™ \ © Ma 
» ! 
ner froi \ i r¢ it i 
upport ox i i ‘ 
+ i. ¢ Af 
Or wnom O Of LO s i 
} + 
the coalition 1 forced ( 
il 
tors s i } I s na R 
gard ¢ C rree i i oit 
1 } 
he cotton farmer. 11 ( 1 Taft, Hol 


aown,. it was su 


pported by syaings, 

McKellar, ‘“Puddler Jim’’ | is, and Pa ( 
Byrd of Virginia, though una 
debate, issued a stat nt the next d 
the nx point 

The White H | 1 for tl 
which it { need 
lor coal ‘ } 
ingf’s ON tl y¢ \ l i ( 
Se t of é ey 1 A th pe 
Chia in the t the te ( f 
Legally, these appointments can only | te 
vice and consent of the Senate; a summary ¢ 
ing and perfunctory vote hardly fulfil the sy 
quirement. Ac lly, the people of t count 
to know much re than they do about thy 
connections of the men mamed to conduct 
affairs, and to consider these before the Senate 
firmation. It is only against such a backgro 
understanding and interest that a democratic 
icy can be achieved. The fatuous few on the le 
take the President's intentions for granted ar 


sume that the men he appoints, whatever the 


nent Dunn a 


that two more 
n nominated 


V0 


if anything, 
) | 2fe 
t dish, like 


a 


le pirk d, 


( ( 

{ i " 

baQd 1, aisO 

! 1 

Hicihh Was Ife 

yt OTeESSIVeS 
of ive yy 


t dur tne 
! levy ne 
é 
f y in 
Y f 
no lOLy 
re hear 
tf Assi t 
t a complete 
i 
\ 
! artment 


Of 

their foreign 

VO > on ( - 
i of [ 

f f | ; 


pol- 


foreign i 


ft who would 


LV yy «o> 


will faithfully « urry out a liberal foreign policy di play 
remarkably short memoric They can u a lly r¢ il] w! t 
happened during the Spanish | war and again during the 
North African invasion, They cannot ask us to accept these 
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appointments on faith and then at some future date com- 


plain of a new Darlanism. 
That the peace can only be made by a coalition of inter- 


nationalists of all varieties is true, and that is why there was 


! 


so litt osition to the appointment of Stettinius. It was 


assu { that the reorganized State Department would repre- 
sent all elements prepared to support Dumbarton Oaks— 
spokesmen for internationally-minded finance and business 
as well as representatives of the common folk of this country 
1e President's reelection possible. But it is the 


t kind ol 
nt slate as a coalition. The Daily Worker says the 


wishful thinking to regard this new State 


representing a united front of 


onomic 


has named “men 


and Samuel 


litical opinions, 


yiilical and e | 
¥ r ‘ } 1 

n of the New York Post likewise finds that the Prest- 

of varying shades of opinion.’ 


? 
stettinius and Grew are 


with the firm of 


J. P. Morgan and Company, while Rockefeller’s connection 
is with Chase National. Jimmy Dunn married into the meat- 
king Armours, and Clayton is the world’s most 


‘ 


factor. But these differences hardly constitute 


Ing? shades 


2 opinions and 


he political 


Coo! 
ooth, hard- 


been the shrewd, 
of the Chase National Bank. Hands as 
petal bulator lis one talent ts 


' ol ' F 
> real OUTIOOR Ol 


He was d 
over th 
ns with 
find his 
sapree 


le 
r ne of the new men its faintly 
nt MacLeish 


progressive 
i 


son will have 


him, is a po- 


r dij lomat 
ef of General Eisenhower's 


' 
ial, 


was a foreign-service offi 
New York World's Fair, 
Brazil. People wl 
— 


soli manly opined 


I 
vernment for twelve ycars 


tells me that in July, 1943, Holmes 


anti-fascist prisones the penal 
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islands and make heroes of them. Holmes thought it 


be a good idea to smuygle them behind the lines to 
workers of Milan and Turin. After all, he said, m 


“ 


Italy has surrendered we must persuade the wort 


Europe that this war is anti-German, not anti-fascist 
as it sounds, my informant swears that he heard H 
exactly this. 

James C. Dunn's pro-Franco views are notorious 
see how the Spanish war had any effect on the 
European war,”’ he told a PM interviewer in 194] 
Ambassador Dodd seems to have thought him an ig: 
Huil liked to play croquet on the lawn of the Du 
As chief of the Protocol Division in Coolidge’s « 
“Ridd 


State Department’ disclosed that it was Dunn who 


was a sensation; Robert Bendiner in his 


Dolly Gann took precedence over Mrs. Longw 
political adviser on European affairs during the Hitle: 
Dunn was a flop. Grew is of the same social strat 
also an old-school-tie diplomat. He is a much 
better-informed man than Dunn but proved a poor 
istrator the last time he was Under Sec retary. Drew 
who knows the State Department, says Grew 
Kellogg into more hot water in Mexico and Nicar: 
the State Department had seen in years.”” His prin 
tribution to current foreign policy is the notion 
must do nothing to offend Hirohito. Many peor 
with him, but I find it difficult to understand just 


expect to use the emperor to bring into being a d 


and unwarlike Japan. 

The real power in the department, if he gets t! 
be Clayton, a man of outstanding ability, supreti 
petent and ruthless. He is hated by the cotton 
the South. His firm—Anderson, Clayton—is the | 

of cotton, the dominant concern in the 
hange, and by far the largest ginner in t 


Arizona and 


yf part in 


California cotton fields, where it 


maj Organizing and financing the se 


Associated Farmers. He h sIped the Nazis get cott 


the war, despite the boycott and Treasury anti-bas 
| 


' ' 
and aisoO Su halt 


i 


pany s $60,000,000 in assets 


»plied the Japanese. More than 
are abroad—an i: 
qualification for an Assistant Secretary of State in 
foreign economic affairs. He has opposed virtu 
New Deal measure, especially those designed to 
price of cotton, and he is a free trader— Oppos 
interference with supply and demand except his « 
that has been considerable, as attested by several | 
sional investigations. As Jesse Jones's right-hand 
was responsible for many of the delays in purcha 
materials of which Wallace complained in the B! 
last year. 

Unlike Hull, as the Senate revolt indicates, he is 
liability, above all in the South. I warn the wishfu 
his “internationalist,” can t 


men of now 


kind, 
I 


Soviet, anti-British, and imperialist overnight; ar 
plies to some at Icast of the other nominees. An 


two of them, balanced by progressives, might § 


State Department suited politically to the needs of 
A State Department 


a coalition, 


packed with them w 
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5 AS anrounced last weck that the House Campaign firmed on April 23 as the result of a trial heat which assumed 
ti nditures Commi ree, headed py that wiry and st - Roosevelt and Dewey would be the ca iates. Thus the na- 
New Dealer from New Mexico, Clinton Anderson, tional figures, indicating, as Gallup said, a practically even 
) \ | go to Princeton to study the Gallup election polls. race, remained unchanged all the while it was widely bel 
as it appeared in the press must have puzzied a that the electorate’s apathy and the prospects of a low 
{ vy Newspaper readers. It quoted William A. Lydgate, turn-out in November were dimming D ratic char 
the Gallup polls, as saying that “‘the invitation to and they were still unchanged after the heavy registration 
Campaign Investigating Committee to examine in the large industrial centers had raised Democratic hopes. 
s is the same as invitations extended to other gov- A secondary, but in many ways more intriguing, puzzle 
e} ents which have found our survey results was the remarkable behavior of Gallup's state by-state figures, 
administrative work from time to time.” The the figures which reveal the candidate's standing in Electoral 
g sounded as if the Gallup organization, having College votes. With the over-all national tigures mysteriously 
i t of enlightened public service assisted the execu- trozen, the state-by-state figures showec Roosevelt's strength 
, ments in the discharge of their activities, was now in the | toral College first sagging slightly, and then going 
c ; vast store of knowledge at the disposal of a down shar} ly, while Dewey's strength grew. Thus in the 
onal committee in order to assist it, too, im carry- August polls Roosevelt had 286 electoral votes and Dewey 
7 ' J its functions. 245; in the September polls Roosevelt had 284 electoral 
iTwmi! tee’s course of study at th > Gallup In- vVoies, Dewey zUS, and J voles were “on the lif * Dut jn 
iy be protracted, I will relieve the readers’ suspense the polls released during the crucial month of October, 
the facts behind its visit. In the first place, the Dewey was in the lead with 255 votes, the President trailed 
’ is not g an invited course of study with 206, and 70 votes were “on ( 
( but an ivited idy of Dr. Gallup. In During the wecks before e 1 the crowds that stood 
t t is do » to cl on ‘numerous re| 5 before newspaper bulletin board | over the country were 
might ha i I ito i en t ( me entranced | ill ated maps s \ » Dewey's ¢ ( 
1¢ l ele Let me s t once that e lead over the | dent. The etin boards cr 1 the 
€ S ¢ to be t gh, ' , illusion that all Dewey eded r victory was t 
i ial. The tecl il includes such 1 ) y eleven of tl enty ‘on-the-lir votes, whereas the Presi- 
} s on electic ( ling 1on pol ’ dent needed sixty of the se ty. In a radio discussion on 
| Louis H. Bean, R s Likert, Philip Ha , and the night before the election Mr. Lydgate, Gallup's editor, 
Hansen. If the im proceeds without revealed the truth about Dewey, rospects: he | cened his 
( id finds « yin order, it will render an chances for victory to the chances of “completing seventeen 
e to Dr. Gallup—as v as to the general forward passes in a row!” But before the bulletin 
I Lissi] once and for all the suspicion of boards did not know that; they pot the impression of an 
| inipulation irresistible Dewey trend. I have since been informed that t! 
as it been 1 y start this Ic process of is ¢ tly what Galluy nself was telling the Republican 
( n t } | to clea something hich command. In a ff e-r ord speech at t ( 
have been rmal ery short order? Club in New York, about a week | e the « ( 
' Vr. 4 as al s ea tnat iis Nave no se- repo ito ha told a p of vent R 
that “their results are open to anyone who has a while in past campaigns the Republican ca lates started 
Dona interest in examining the results.”’ If ¢ as out with high electoral strength 1 h 
I lived up to, there would have been no need to umpaign Dewey, starting with moderate electoral strength, 
im investigation at the taxpayers’ expense. Lhe fact had shown such gains as to assure his going over the top 
veral informal attempts were made to check facts In his poll repe t the end of October Gallup public! 


and { with Dr. Gallup, and that all ended in failure. declared that his current { ; took into account the Demo- 
in collaboration with an expert statistician, tried cratic gains from greater registration, | that “increased 
p the puzzles of this year’s Gallup reports. The evidence of Dewey strength found during the last couple of 
izzle was why Gallup's national percentages for weeks has offset any advantage which the Democrats have 
Roosevelt and Dewey remained frozen at 51-49 throughout gained through inc: | registration in the large industrial 
Bic except in the final, day-before-clection report, centers of the 1 n."’ At that time I made my first at- 
wien they shifted to 51.5-48.5. The 51-49 figures were tempt to clear up the puzzles posed by the Gallup figures. 
announced in Gallup's report of February 20 as repre- I wrote the Washington Port, 


gthe breakdown of party preferences. They were reaf- in that city, that I had heard 1 rs that the Gallup sample 






which carries the Gallup polls 
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polls had originally shown a 54-46 breakdown and that 
Gallup had adjusted the Roosevelt percentage downward 
to 51 on the basis of his theory of an abnormally low turn- 
out in November. These rumors, I said, were consistent with 
his current statement; there was nothing illegitimate in his 
using adjustment factors on top of the raw figures, but the 
public was entitled to have both the raw figures and the ad- 
justment factors, so that anybody who disagreed with the 
reasonableness of the adjustments could still use the scien- 
tifically compiled poll findings and come out with a different 
prediction as to the election 

In reply Dr. Gallup, under date of November 2, did not 
deny the rumors I referred to but declared that the Demo- 
cratic gains from increased registration “have been almost 
exactly counterbalanced by two factors—results from nation- 
wide tests with secret ballots which tend to bring a slightly 
higher Dewey figure and evidences of a Dewey trend.’’ My 
polite request for precise information was dismissed in these 
words: “All of these facts should be recorded in detail in 
the scholarly journals for the benefit of technicians in this 
ficld. It is a question of how much of this information news- 


paper readers would like to have.” 

Three days after this categorical assertion of ‘evidences 
of a Dewey trend,” Gallup released his final, day-before- 
election poll, which revealed, not a Dewey trend, but an in- 
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crease in the Roosevelt national percentage to 51.5 
rise in the Roosevelt electoral vote from 206 to 2 
headline—written by Gallup—read: “Final Gallup 5 
Gives Roosevelt Slight Vote Edge Over Dewey.” It 
haps worth noting that—as I have since learned thr 
written communication from Dr. Gallup—the fi, 

this final poll were complete and ready on the very day | 
Gallup penned his statement to the Post affirming (! 
dences of a Dewey trend. 

Without waiting for this final report, which many pe: 
predicted would show Gallup hedging on his anti-R ose 
predictions, I wrote him that as a serious student of 
techniques I should like to come to Princeton to | 
his figures. After waiting a week for a reply, I de 
make the trip uninvited. I took with me a frien 
is a recognized statistician and sampling expert so that 
would be no chance of being refused access to the fig 
lack of scientific competence. 

We talked to Dr. Gallup and to three members of | 
staff. But while we were regaled with all sorts of va 
planations, we got nary a glimpse of the work sheets or 
of the actual figures. On my return to Washington I : 
to confess myself beaten. I wrote Dr. Gallup that is 
as we had been discouraged from looking at the work 
I would ask him for a practical equivalent—I wi 
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, still waiting. Instead of this information, I received 
' 1 long tet from Dr. Gallup which began, 
1 it is not p to answer in the detail which 

{ uggest, I k I can answer in this letter most 
rtant point ch you ing up From this 

Can } ontents the rest of the letter. 

ibset of precise answers from Dr. Gallup, I am 
to sum u my convictions on the basis of incom- 


fence. I believe, however, they should be helpful in 





the full facts. Unless the Anderson investigation 
by an informed and a! a acl ian ; 
a Dy an informed and aroused pudiic opinion, it 
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that campaign Gallup admitted (New York Tzsmes, 
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mount 


e adjustment for the ‘‘veracity” 


basis of an expected 


rinovember. there does not appear fo have been 


+} } . + es er + 
either the nationai turn-out 


tend 


' ‘ 
ts or for measuring the Grop in the 


state turn-Ou 

by states on the assumption of a low turn-out. 
became evident that the turn-out would be 
justments were made. Gallup used an ad . 

secret t yt, saying that the re ‘ 1 Dy 
were | vorabie to Roosevel althe ufn, 
in of error inherent in all sampling operation 

t to assume tbat the secret-ballot resul § were 
wre reliable than the results of the open baliot. 


' ; 
secret ballot changed 


the 


ade , : ‘ 
e Sligntiy, Dut ne now states in a ijetter to 


’ 
ed to two percentage points—a major ad ist- 


of t] 


in the Gallup polls—another adjustment made during 
ing weeks of the campaign ay irs Tantastic. Voters 


Ked 


to state how the 


; 
y voted in L940, and 








\ r y e ly ] ’ — ! } 
were more reliable than nis rere ed res 
eached by other methods, were ready only on November 2, 
and thus could not have been used in his earlier report 
L iMortunatel } no}! ne } ; | \j 
nfortunately this poll carried only a national figure. WI 
did Gallup get the state-by-state figures which he published 
in his final report? [he most intensive questioning has failed 
to elicit an answer 
There are a great many other questions that might be raised 
™ ; { _ 72 + } ] 
Out the Galiup polls. But enough been said t licate 
+ tthe A , _ ‘ ! ‘ nd 
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o 1 | 
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Lublin, November 24 
OW can we run a university without books? With- 
out muscroscopes? Without charts or laboratory 
juipment? Yet somehow we must begin. Poland 
cannot wait while the politicians settle their differences. 
More than half of our physicians and probably 70 per cent 
of our professors and scientists have either been murdered 
by the usual Nazi methods or have sickened and died from 
the conditions of war. We must begin immediately to train 
new physicians, new scientists, new intellectual leaders for 
our devastated land.’ 
In these words Dr. Waclaw Rabe, former professor of 
zoology at Lvov University and now rector of the new 
“Curie University’ just opened in Lublin, described the task 


before him. He sat in my room in this snowbound, over- 


4 


crowded Polish city, capital of the liberated Polish areas, and 


talked about the new university's needs, hoping that through 
me he might reach some Americans who know him and 
CO ld he Ip him 


With him was Dr. Edward Grzegorzewski, a graduate of 
Johns Hopkins and former professor of public health in the 
Warsaw State School of Hygiene, who is now organizing the 
College of Medicine in Curie University. He showed me 
first his Johns Hopkins diploma and then with a wry smile 
presente 1 a letter from the Rockefeller Foun lation, dated 
1941, stating that the funds granted him in 1939 for scien- 
tific travel in Europe had lapsed because, owing to “unfortu- 


nate conditions,”’ he had been unable to make the contem- 


plated trip. What a masterpiece of understatement! The 
“unfortunate conditions” preventing Doctor Grzegorzewski's 
scientific jaunt across Europe were caused by the most fright- 
ful war in history. 

After occupying Poland, the Nazis murdered or jailed the 
Polish intellectuals and closed all the universities and sec- 
ondary schools; a few trade schools were allowed to remain 
open to prepare skilled slave workers. When the Red Army 
entered Lublin three months ago the small Catholic Univer- 
sity there immediately reopened with the assistance of the 
Polish Committee of Liberation. Since this university teaches 
only divinity, law, and the humanities, the Committee, which 
is the de facto government of liberated Poland, though it 
avoids the name, decided to open a state university with 
faculties of medicine, animal diseases, pharmacy, science, 
and agriculture. A three-story building with sixty rooms, a 
former Gymnasium, was put at Dr. Rabe's disposal. Several 
rooms in a hospital were also provided for a clinic. This 
was all the Committee could give him except good wishes and 
a multitude of students. Six hundred immediately applied. 

“What is there in the building except bare walls?” I 
asked. “Plenty of fresh air,” replied Dr. Grzegorzewski. 
Most of the windows are broken, and Poland has no glass 
factory. 

The windows were mended or boarded over. Desks, tables, 
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and benches were rapidly supplied. “Everything th - 





made of wood we have already or are making,” s 
Rabe. Local physicians patriotically contributed mi 







Half a dozen others were unearthed in all of Lu “ 
Germans had found the rest. Local physicians a 
nated two thermostats for cultures. “We need two h 





microscopes and fifteen thermostats,” said Dr. Rabe 





ware for chemistry experiments is non-existent. There 





dyes to color slides, no raw materials of any des 
Most of all, we want books, books, books. We must 
the contact with modern science that we have lost 
these five years. We want books on anatomy, zoology, 








medicine, on every subject, in either Polish or Eng ( 





professors now must teach from memory, and they 





always remember the formulas. Our memories h 






broken by five years of living like hunted beasts.” ! 
I asked Dr. Rabe whether he had enough profes im | 

replied, “We have enough for this university but s! 

have when all Poland has been liberated. We no 





professors from Warsaw, Vilno, Lvov, Posnan.” M 
well-known persons, including some who were on 
nected with the Rockefeller Foundation. I cannot 


names since their families are still in German-occu 







ritory. I asked whether the six hundred students 





had the proper preparation. Rabe replied that all 





uated from secondary schools before the war or 





underground schools during the war. ‘However, we 





possibly take the whole six hundred. They need 





books and laboratory equipment but also shoes and cl 





ot 


and even the simplest things, like aprons. We can 





or three hundred now and the remainder in January ' 





arrives.” 

No second- or third-year work will be done this ye 
a fourth- and fifth-year course has been planned for a 
group who have been practicing emergency surgery 
army but have not had full medical training. A mot 
the new Polish army ordered all young people with a 
medical schooling whatever to report for duty. N 
army has decided to send all who have had three + 
years of medical training to the university for a rapid 
ing course. Eighty such students have already app d 










perhaps two hundred are expected. 
Fifteen days ago Doctor Rabe attended the opening 


another medical school in Praga, a Warsaw suburb lying 
r \ 






between the opposing armics. In the recent battle fo 
the old Polish hospital named the Transfiguration of ‘ 
was destroyed by German bombs. The doctors mo 
patients out and reestablished the hospital in a schoo! 

ing. Several professors from Warsaw then opened : 
medical courses. They found a hundred students hu: 
learn. This hospital is still under bombardment. Thr 
fessors, seven nurses, and fifteen patients were killed by of 
bomb. Students come to school under fire. But this do 




































: Funk — Father 





of the Vitamin 


BY BENJAMIN HARROW 


[MIR FUNK recently celebrated his sixtieth birth- 


[he event was ef interest, for Funk is the 


n: he not only coined the name 
h of the scientific work which established its 


I ) ry ¢ } r col } a hie 
LIke nany anouier discoverer, he has seen his 


is doubtful whether 
0,000,000 which th 
iblic spent on vitamin capsules and concentrates 


any therapeutic return. Indeed, 
. i 
advertiser has thrust vitamins 


, throat of the gullible public to the point whet 


oe o 


e; people have been led to belie 


' . ' ' 
> aitention tO a scienuncaily } iad ed 


, vw} ' m nil pf. } tannic) >t 

die y gorge On vitamin pills. Another touch of irony 
| y rn . f +h . h hiiy Par 

villic pro a ty [ cent OF those who puy Vilamin 


yt neea them, the very poor, who cannot aliorad to 


| Ly ; » 
mil } nporoy iT 
Duy d, ULL seeae Mi} I e thet! 


by taking them as a 


neaitn 
‘ t to their one-sided diet. 


sick persons can benefit from increasing 


; Iirse Many 
hod ot 1 


n intake. And there its a great lack of vitamins in 
t of the underno.u 
tor vitamins 


' 


as ior plain ordinary food yielding enough calories to nour- 


= ae oa = ; 1 yt , - 
MUU). It cann be too strongly stressed that vitamins 


_ & take the place of calories: an insufficient amount oi 


aroohyadrate, and protein in the diet will cause starva- 


; ] _ I > 
» fee.own dermatologist. At sixteen he was sent to Berne to 
i 


1 1” re) cite ' 
anic Chenmustry under Nostaneck!, an autnority on 


r 1 } >1 i 
pigments. In due time Funk received his Ph.D., hav- 
tted a thesis dealing with derivatives of stilbene. 
11 - an 


J prophetic, for a closely alli d stilbene compound 


| — ae — pas. oneness 
Is noW in use as a substitute for the natural female hormone 


—Ful is to pioneer in hormones later 
r In 


Bertrand was the biochemist, and where Roux and 


years were spent at the Paste titute in Paris, 


reigned supreme; and at the University of Ber- 


i r the guidance of the great Emil Fischer, the master 


t0 Me’ protein chemistry. Next Funk went to the Lister Institute 





London, On the promise that he could carry on inde- 


ent work there. Despite unforeseen obstacles, he found 







“ie his great Opportunity. Charles Martin, the director of 





, ‘ } ns hir 
the institute, had heard much abx in India, China, 
ind Japan, and had ad ptea the view U ( ease Was 
caused by a lack of protein in the r e ¢ n by th 
natives; in this he diftered with the Dutch investigator, Eijk 
- a, ee ; ‘ies ! ' ! aca 
man, who had experimentatly Gu Deriberi in Diras and 
believed that the disease was the result of some toxin. Funk 
klv established the { ee ‘ a 
quickly established the fact that beriberi was caused neither 
8 “ —_ ‘asia = Se = 
by a delcient supply of protein nor by a toxin, Dut Dy the 


i é | 


substan 


lack of a very definite 
1 


> >}, nalich } ‘ \W e the cihctance nor 
ail absent trom pOlisned rice. Whi 1l€ SUDSLANCE nov 
} +] ‘ eS P } 1? sany later 
KNOWN as thiamin Was mK isolated t1li Many ycars iater, 
Fy nk’ ; y 1 cle ty if \ lishy mf 
uNK § ChCMIical WOK pavea ne way io! i é mpisamMent, 
1] 1 } ; . ] a ‘ } 
ric aiso identified nicotinic acid In U oncentra ed Sul 
stance—the ingredient whose iack ts the Causative factor in 


ehjem was to show some twenty-five years 


Funk boldly proclaimed that the ficiency disease <¢ 
! } - ] +e j , > ' ] + + . ' 4 
DCriIDerl Was No isOlated Case ana Wat fich >, pe igra, ana 


' 


. ‘ 1 } } . fy the 
scurvy were all due to the absence from th 





quantities of certain essential compounds, to which he now 


gave the name ‘‘vitamins.’’ There were, of course, others be 
- | ] } a} pa ee @ a 
fore Funk who had had eas ON LUIS ub] ‘ [here was 


“4 1 +] lar my ] > 
Takaki, surgeon-general of the Japanese army, who in the 
1 eo PR Perea ; 1 experiments which led 
pnties OF the iast century COnaucted experiments Which iea 
him to believe that the disease incapacitating so many Japa 
, 
nese soldiers was due tO an insufficient Diy OF pr tell 
| | . 1 o fee Bf oP a ] : ] 
[his idea was I icked up by Martin and conveyed to Funk is 
{ "Th —_ 1 P +} ~ 2 j } 
1910. There was Etyjkman, working in the East Indies around 


} rr r +] ent Th . } less Enoland 
the turn of the century. There WaS 210pPkinNs in LOLgiand, whe 


ublished accounts of the importance of “accessory foo 1 sub- 


stances.’’ Later McC« 


a ’ ‘ ee 
lium, uiende!l, Osborne, and others in 
aes , ’ . 
f tru di 1 y , erara f the : 
IS COUNLTY cid £V0G WOrK In preparat l rine new dis 
/ i 
VCTICS 


But Funk deserves the major credit, first, because of the 
onclusive evidence he presented that a vitamin was a very 
definite chemical entity; and, second, because of his grand 
that 


necessary for normal health: 


generalization various vitamins—-not i.ust one—were 


the absence of any one of them 
from the diet would give rise to a characteristic “food 
deficiency’ disease. To realize how startling was this idea, it 


should be recalled that, with the exception of various meta- 


bolic disturbances, diseases were associated by physicians of 
the day with the virulent micro-organisms which the labors 








of P and ot! had so i 1 on men’s minds 
During the First World War, Funk, dissatisfied with his 
| pe s, decid { to ) tO J ae vears ft t fol 
1 were filled with research { lustry. He is the 
j »f ce adrenaline a this country—th« 
| s had h rto beer 1 f 1 Germany. He 
continued his vitamin { published many 
pa s in technical } na 
In 1923, at the in tigation OL a fellow Pole, Dr. Rajch- 
man, head of the health division of the League of Nations, 


epted the directorship of the biochemical department 
I 
te Institute of Hygiene in his native city of War- 


* ¥ ‘ 4 “i 
rted by the Rockefeller Foundation. The 


at the Sia 


t ide working 


: ; 
unsettled politi al condition of the country n 


, ; 
difficult, but during his four years’ stay in Warsaw Funk 
‘i 7 
papers with various collaborators. The 
-d extracts containing insulin 


published dozens of 
crying need for carefully prepare 
gradually turned his thoughts to the general subject of 


hormones—a field in which his next important contribution 


Here he announced his 


Paris 


second great discovery, made in collaboration with Lejwa, 


ec of this article—the preparation 


ione derived from 


of an extract containing the mate hofi 
male urine 
‘ . 1 1 
Such men as Vor rv, with t gland and their meth- 


( ol reyuy tion had much to discredit sex re- 
‘ h. Physiologists, how r, were giving serious attention 
to . pt bility that the re} yduc a ins elaborate hor- 
t 5 in the same way that the th id elaborates thyroxine 
and the als manufacture adrenaline. The key difficulty 
was the problem of devising a ‘test method’’—that 1s, a r 
] method of d { ! At this point a 
French biologist, Pézard, came to the rescue He showed that 
“ n the testicles of a cock are removed, it comb and wattles 
wither. Since it was already ka 1 that hormones travel 
through the blood, the assumption w made that excess 
‘ tities might be discha ! into the urine—much as urea 
i 1 other prod tis in the urit Col e from the blood With 
t in mind, Funk and his associates prepared various uri- 
t extracts and injected them into castrated cocks. The 
! 5 clear-cut the injections cau ed a marked re- 
tion of the growth of the comb and wattles of a cas- 


a rejuvenating factor; no progress has yet been made in this 
d 1. But both male and female hormones have been 

l i with some success to overcom x turban 5 
The Second World War has brought Funk back again to 
America, his mind still teeming with fruitful ideas which he 
imparts to others freely. Many scientists in the colleges and 
in ind istry a knowledge the i pa ition they have gained 
from cont t with Casimir Fun! kunt never has been a 
a the long road of scientific advance. He is 


' lly ahead of the ideas warranted by establ hed scientific 
Sometimes one feels that his imagination is more 

» that of a poct than a scientist. ¢ ertainly he is a man of 
izing intuitions. If he has seldom received the public 
recognition that should be his, his name will eventually be 


recorded on the 


roster of the grea 
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NEGRO SAILOR in the United States nay 
that on his last trip to England he and a fr: 





to an American Red Cross club in a port town 
turned away at the door with these words: “This | 







English club; it’s an American one.” 







FROM AN EDITORIAL in the Chicago Tribune of } 


29: “The news from abroad makes it 






ember 


Furopeans generally have no real appreciation of t 





fices that the war has imposed on America.” 







ALNICO, a highly magnetic aluminum alloy devel 
Professor Tokushici Mishima of Tokyo Imperial U: 
and introduced into this country shortly before th 
now being used in American military radios a 
equipment. In releasing this information to the press, | 
McDonald, president of Zenith Radio Corporat 
occasion to say, “The little yellow Jap is being nich 
with his own alnico.” 









YANK, the army magazine, doesn’t think much of t 
war world the advertisements offer. “The homes t 









for us,” 






it says in its issue of December 1, “will 






combination of Hans Christian Andersen and ] 







They will be inch-thick with glass and plastic, but 






have all the allure of the rose-covered cottage of h 






dreams. Television receivers, thinly disguised as t 





rugs, will disgorge 
partment. It will be a world like you've never sec: 
of a Section VIII ward. It will be homey and new, a 


‘ried’ chicken from a hidden ¢ 








and soft, and cheap and expensive, and thick and t 


sharp and dull. It will be everything and nothing.’ 







A HEADLINE in the financial section of the N 
“Stocks Go Through H 






Times of December 6 said, 





October.” The story explained the boom thus: ‘Some | 





said that investment circles viewed favorably the 
in the State Department in Washington, and pred 
henceforth diplomacy and business would be tied y 








together.” 









AN ARTICLE in the London Daily Mail discu 
Nazis’ new rocket bomb concludes: ‘“Transatlant 
shells of up to 100 tons must now be regarded as 4 










possibility within five years.” 






FESTUNG EUROPA: Danish underground publis! 
printed more than a million copies of such books 
kie’s “One World,” Rauschning’s “Men Around 
and Steinbeck’s ““‘The Moon Is 


sometimes find copies on their desks. 
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POLITICAL WAR epirep 


We Save the King 


BY MARIO BELLINI 


t ‘ 


port HE struggle between monarchist and anti-monarchist 
é forces in Italy, for a long time thinly concealed be- 
se neath a superficial political truce, has at last broken 
the open. On November 1 Prince Humbert, Lieu- 
General of the Realm, told Herbert Matthews, corre- 

at of the New York Times, that he desired to have 
hoose its form of government by a plebiscite. The 

t of the Bonomi government had been to decide that 
political future was to be settled by a Constituent 

bly, and the Lieutenant General had accepted this 

1. Though he has now changed his mind, the govern- 

is not, and on November 7 it reafhirmed “‘its solemn 

to decide the constitutional issue through the vote of 
tuent Assembly established by the law of the state.” 
sporting the plebiscite the monarchists are trying to 

old game at which European reaction was so suc- 
during the past century. No doubt they remember 

ly plebiscites worked for Napoleon III, Musso- 

1 Hitler 


, 


who obtained their majorities by corruption 
t, by exploiting both the emotionalism of the people 
poverty. The anti-monarchists insist on a Constitu- 


nbly, chosen by the people and charged with the 


vility of drafting a constitution. Only such a consti- 


believe, can determine Italy’s political institu 
ther they shall be republican or monarchist. Ameri- 
uld have a special respect for this procedure, for it 
nstituent assembly which gave the United States its 
government. It was clear to the anti-monarchists 
ice Humbert’s declaration was nothing more than a 
r of the reactionary forces to gain power. 
» the monarchists cannot hope to win in a fair ficht, 
ich maneuver was to be expected. But the last thing 
erals in Italy and other parts of the world could have 
. was the Allies’ open support of the monarchy. The 
are the real masters of the situation in Italy. Italians 
move a chair from one ministry to another without 
¢ consent of the Allied Commission. The word ‘“‘con- 
is been deleted from the commission’s title, but 
affairs are just as much under its thumb as before. 
Allies, particularly the British, seem determined to 
for the monarchy such a strong machine that it can 


ely control 


Italian politics. To this end they are 
ntly weakening the democratic forces in Italy. The 
Savoy, of course, protects its supporters—the b 
‘ts and landowners, the generals, and the aristo- 
of them haters of democracy. These in turn protect 
y Fascist bureaucrats who can still be found in al! 

state administrations. 
sistant High Commissioner for the Punishment of 
rimes, Mauro Scoccimarro, in an intervie 


cialist paper Avanti of November 10, state 


. Fascist and reactionary forces immediately mob 


ized to sabotage the purge Unfortunately they were al 


i #- a 
influence certain democrats and therefore the govern 


self, creating conditions detrimental to the government 


pose. I can report that as of October 31 out of 1,01 
lhmitted nl. RAS ere acts | nm °? 

Submitted Only 54) were actec uj on, 

The Allies allow, even encourage, such sabotage of the 


attempt to purge Italy of fascism because a thorough purge 
would sweep out many monarchists. For example, two gen- 


erals, del Tetto and Pettimalli, were arrested some time ago 
and charged with high treason. They were accused of having 
surrendered Naples to the Germans and of colla 


' 
boration 


with the enemy. Their trial was first set for October 23, 


' *y" 
place. The 


, pe - 
reason is obvious. The two generals, in their own defense 


then postponed two wecks. It has never taken 
would have to expose the King and Badoglio, who instead 


of organizing the defense of southern Italy fled to safety 


Justice was flouted so that the position of the monarchy 
might not be weakened. 

For the same reaso 
hibited. The navy belongs to the King; 


' . 
instrument of power, and he does not 


n a purge of the navy has been pro 


t 
rsonat 


interfere with it. 
In order to show the world that a monar 
is needed to unite 
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Included by The Nation in its list of significant books of 1944* 
THE GREEN CONTINENT 


edited by A superbly comprehensive view of Latin America by 8 of its leading writers, 
s ° Sm pages. $3.50 
German Arciniegas 555 Pag $5 


TOMORROW ALWAYS COMES 


A provocative forecast of probable developments after the European war. §2.00 


by Vernon 


Bartlett 
THE AMERICAN CHARACTER 
by D. W. “One of the liveliest books ever written on America.” 
Brogan ~—New York Herald Tribune. $2.50 
THE VALLEY AND ITS PEOPLE 
by R. L. Duffus A portrait of TVA with 96 magnificent photographs. $2.75 


and Charles Krutch 
IMAGINARY INTERVIEWS 


by André The most recent thoughts and opinions on the art of letters by the greatest 
Gide living French writer. $2.00 
THE HUNTED 
by Albert J. A finely written novel of the marriage of an introverted intellectual and a 
Guerard simple girl. $2.50 
MUSIC FOR THE MAN WHO ENJOYS ‘HAMLET’ 
by B. H. How to listen to music and what to listen for in some of the great works. $2.75 
Haggin 


ARMY OF SHADOWS 


“An eloquent chronicle of the French underground, done in the suspenseful 


by Joseph 


Kessel manner of a fine novel."—Saturday Review. $2.00 
. The final volume of the great Biblical tetralogy, Joseph and His Brothers. $3.00 
y .nomas 8 S i 

Mann 


GEORGE BANCROFT 


The biography of a major historian who was also a distinguished diplomat 
and politician. $3.50 


by Russel B. 


Nye 
PRIMER OF THE COMING WORLD 
bv Leopold “As lucid an analysis of the dangers of the completely collectivized state as has 
Schwarzschild recently found its way into print.”"—New Yorker. $2.50 
THEY SHALL NOT SLEEP 
by Leland A great reporter's uncensored report on the war in Burma, India, China and 
Stowe Russia. $3.00 


THE SEVEN MYTHS OF HOUSING 


by Nathan A highly informative discussion of public versus private housing. $2.75 
Straus 
ba) 
THE DISAPPEARING DAILY: 
by Oswald CHAPTERS IN AMERICAN NEWSPAPER EVOLUTION A discussion of Ameri- 
Garrison Villard can journalism and its great figures, past and present, by a veteran editor. $3.50 
“The siege of Leningrad ... brought sharply into focus and put permanently 


by Alexander scahadines taal an 
Werth on record.”—New Yorker, $2.50 


These books are for sale at all bookshops. They are BORZOI BOOKS, published in New York by Alfred A. Knopf 
* This is the largest number of books chosen from the list of cny one publisher. 
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THE REAL 
SOVIET RUSSIA 
David J. Dallin 


Shows what actually goes on within the vast 
lands of the Soviet Union, and gives a pic- 
ture different from that ordinarily present- 
ed to the outs) le world. $3.50 


Other books by David J. Dallin are russta 
AND POSTWAR EUROPE ($2.75) selected by 
the New Republic as one of the “Notable 
Books of 1944,” and sovieT RUSSIA'S FOR- 
EIGN POLICY, 1939-1942 (§4.50). 
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WILLIAM 
THE SILENT 


C. V. Wedgwood 


SEI IT FOIE OE RG ER Sek 





This brilliant biography of William of 
Orange, one of the great heroes of history, 
gains added interest at a time when a war 
for freedom is again being fought in the 
Netherlands. Selected by the New Republic 
as one of the “Notable Books of 1944.” 

$3.00 


* 
ARMISTICE, 1918 


Harry R. Rudin 
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1g to make a violent political 
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. an eye opener. 
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impact but ARMISTICE, 
Valuable, in 
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I ; Hacket t in ote New York Times. 

$5.00 
sili 
PS 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF MODERN ITALY 


Cecil Sprigge 


“Sy ‘ge’s aim in this book is to provide 
backyround and perspective... His treat- 
ment of the whole fair and comprehen- 


sive.” Neu Re public. Selected by the New 
Re public as one of the ‘ Books of 
1944.” $2.75 
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A romance by MARGUERITE BAYLISS 











Published originally in a limited edition at $15, this high-hearted { 
story of mystery, romance and adventure has already become a legend | ae ey ) A 
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by JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 





N. ¥. TIMES BOOK REVIEW: “This is the book for which we have long been 
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moraiist and the critic—written with shrewd insight and understanding, 
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iny time deal- only against the more or less liberal middle and urban 

it , laf it French mili- but against the rising industrialists also. The prolet 

tary gentleman but with a traitor who had for many years organized and unprepared, is not yet a major factor, thoyp 


! with other fasasts, the overthrow of the Third t! najority of the popular classes have a democratic o tlook 
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| | Republic. The army officers are natural allies of the landowners 













§ perhay ot to be too deeply regretted that Mr. the church of course prefers the vanishing, hithert: 
book, which was compiled over a year ago, should ierarian order. 
n published until now, for surely never more Mr. Weil carries out this class analysis with gen 
it necessary that we recog- flexibility. There are excellent well-documented 
ni: e feat ft] rayers of the de tic cause. dull chapters on labor, the land, industrialization, ¢! 









KAY BOYLE of Argentine industry, and so on. Mr. Weil belie 
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ign policy depends larg 


achievement of democracy in Argentina, which m 
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normalization of 





Definitive 
in great measure depend upon industrialization 


si eas 
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Vill AFii i | oF f1 ul ra’ 1tine Rid 1ié€ DY boo yk that wi I] admirab sly $é1 t! | irposes of th 
Felix J. W (John Day, ) the | of the war-time progressive. I 







Calhoun 


ying t lO THE END of a long and tempx 
can be no need, until son regretted that he had not hanged John C. ¢ ' 










tuous life And 

















hall ' | fresh books of Anathema to the industria! North, to the South | a 
| fi in Ar- wisest of statesmen. Now, a century later, scholar 
he | orbed the system of one of the three great Con sional leaders of his ’ 
at his ¢ to it are invariably apposite he is almost unknown to most Americans. Whil 
H ' lin Argenti: litics and Webster have been the subjects of excellent bio 
c ¥ ve rstan r of the temper less likable Calhoun has been neg re Charle 





Merrill, 


rom being a piece of His book provid 


ides a satisfactory picture of the 










; ye ; 
a ilist’’ attack on environment from which Calhoun emerged to b 
° b 1 
; | figure on the nation’s political stage. Calhor 





n, Cabinet member, and Vice-President m« 







In all capacities he was competent ; in s¢ 








he was magnificent. This volume is primarily the 






An Important Book Just Off the Press yy ae 
Calhoun the nationalist, desiring a strong and eff 


ROM GODS it DICTATOR povernment. As it closes we find him anticipating 
ne struggle between an industrial North and an 


South, and undergoing the change in philosophy \ 


to make him, for the rest of his life, the champ 





wa a ~ | 
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Psychology of Religions and Their Totalitarian Substitutes 


By Pryns ed a 
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(Editor of the liberal quarterly, FREEDOM) tionalism. 
; i is a MUST book for tl who are interested in mind [his is a scholarly and interesting book. It pr 
crating, tea ¢ literat Its viewpoint is scientific but : ’ ‘ hich } 7 
’ mportant statesmar reneratios ich has 
vical f ' n to € v. It should receive my] ant esman tO a ge on which ha 
j 





| te place r library gotten his name and is well written in an undramatic and 
1, 14 ’ 
Cloth $1.65 pleasing style. RALPH ADAMS 











Masters or Slaves? 
WHATEVER THE MERITS or demerits of Vansi 


reveals less wth ce nationalism than its adversas 


—_—— s by oO Cc a4 . fy G me rey Ferdinand A. Hermens, for instance, has no business « 


ing in “The Tyrants’ War and the People’s Peace’ | 
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Here le something that will shock many very Intelligent people P 

Veople whe believe that majority rule le a sound principle of sity of Chic ago, $2.75 ) that Vansittart has “m« c 

government are in « very real sense political illiterates They . : ar \ 

can't peselbly think «straight about pelltice A satisfactory ad ypted the N AZI Fac ial theory pecause m Van ? 
ee r ’ I» ale ‘ ore ilo ‘ ef ' 

t ce plan cannot be devised where it ls employed in American termin olog ry race is frequently ' 


WILLIAM CROCKER ° Prescott, Ariz. 





equivalent to “nation.” It is unfair to hold Vans 
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le for the idiotic ryestion that all German 
ited aa World ar I could have been 
Reichstag had been in session when 


swer to the Austrix tum arrived is as dub 


atement that ermany was the country to wi 


European Jews for a chance.” It is, inde 


knowledge that anti-Semitism is one of the 
German inventions 
author states thal he real cause for the rise of 


democracy.” Why, then, 


st unfortunate if the Allies 


is the weakn« 


think it 


permit parties” to set up a govern- 
is soon as a substantial part of Germany has beer 
This is afl the more surprising since the author 


refers to ‘the test of experience” and admits that 
1 who were leading tl publican parties in 1932 
Mr. Hermens 


the term Herrenvolk be- 


aemocr icy. 


‘on meetings he attended. 
s the fact that they behave 
ster race, whereas the bulk of the Ger- 


Lil 


moment, however, 
were 
ple was turned into a race of slaves rather than a 
heir unswerving faith in and 

j uunts for the failures of Ger- 

racy, for democracy in Germany or anywhere 
vithout the sense of freedom and 


is iInconcciva 


Whoever g Borne’s immortal Letters 


Paris may se Germans, left alone, will 


free t! elve rom their traditional servitude. 
for German national who deny German mili- 


e for Nazism 


ealect - : . F mas agate f } 1 , 
» ¢ tio it rermat ropiem as those who over- 
1 


gh” or a “‘soft’ 
RUSTEM VAMBERY 
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Milton at This Hour 
AVING, with “I, Claudius,’ 
of the Roman Empire, Robert Graves has turned his 
yn to the English seventcenth century and given us 

Wife to Mr. Milton” (Creative Age Press, $2.75), a fic- 

nal study of the Cromwellian wars and of the domestic 


made a pea thing 


of John Milton. Mr. Graves’s new novel is an interesting, 
readable book but a highly disconcerting one. For it is 
n the usual fashion, a neutral exercise of the historical 
Erudite and a great respecter of historical 


and the 


nation. 
ess in matters of language, social behavior, 
Mr. Graves is no respecter of historical persons. He 
al ax to grind but a personal ax to 


a hatchet- 


ot only a polit 
Wife to Mr. 
the memory of Milton. By the time King Charles has 


one of England's greatest pocts has also lost 


nongel is in large portion 


head, 
deprive him of. 


iD tfloe MAr (Csraves nt sib]; 
prestige as ivil Waves CaN pOssiDiy 


Milton of M raves’s novel is vain, tyrannical, 


repressed, repressive, and 
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————— . | absurd; by some accident he manages to retain a pi 
; CONC E R Ts a ; | sonorous verse and prose to serve his opportunis: 
perhaps an excess of zeal that the blurb writer for “Wy. 





Children’s Christmas Story | 
* THE BIRTH OF CHRIST x | °° ang age eae 
INTERPRETED RY CHILDREN ON THE STAGE wir. Graves himself, in the foreword to nis Novel, 
N. ¥. CITY SYMPHONY ano cotteciate CHORALE 
Conducted by LEOPOLD STOKOW SKI 


Christmas Music of Many Lands 





Pa 
-» 
< 
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calls the poet “Cromwell's Dr. G 









nore than that the post-war Cromw« liian method 





we would now call “undisguised fascism” and th 
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NEW YORK CITY CENTER, 131 West 55th Street, Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, President . ' , , ~ S te: a ha , i 
on, thou should’st be living at this hour.” But of! ate 
é urreste 
— — —_— — - — _ —— - 14 . ’ - 1 l 
this 3 ‘ir. Graves s priviiege—to state his inter yf 
i ' ’ , Ol 
STAGE PLAY: DONE gee 
= _ : saad ee a of history in as unmoduiated terms as he pica at 1 
Ce THEATRE GUILD oresents (in association with Jack H. Skirball) """} | object only to the unfairness of t 1e@ circular arcu 1ef 
' ! , r 
highly conjectural personal picture and then coni - 
The FRANZ WERFEL -8 N. BEHRMAN COMEDY — Staged by ELIA KAZAN j : \ cy liti 2 pik 
personal conjectures Dy means OF Nis political con 4 
LOUIS CALHERN — OSCAR KARLWEIS az / nas abr 1 wis 
ae - ; , , A I 
MARIANNE STEWART — HAROLD VERMILYEA Written in the first person—the narrator is Mary , 
MARTIN BECK THEATRE—45th Street, West of 8th Avenne :, e..5% ; soe ; i tha 
j Evenines at 8:30 Mats Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 | wife of the poet Wife to Mr. Milton” is a deta: ; 
a - | rate reconstruction of Milton's first marriage, and Mr. ' ladle 
MICHAEL TODD oresents See yy os a phew nortr . ae 
. | creates so chicly sympathetic a portrait of Mary n 
BOBBY CLARK in Rapti Pet al catigeon - ni 
f Milton that t seco 





| remuttingly hateful a portrait of J h 
MEXICAN A | would have to be unusually resistant to suggestion 
» - ; ‘ = 
| believe that here is a narrative compounded sole 
. by 















































































































- aN 
by HERE: & DOROTHY FIEL HASSARD SHORT ; eas ; d r 
with GEORGE GIVOT — PAUL HAAKON —- WILBUR EVANS +. thenticated facts end not to be comvinced that the sty ph 
SONGS BY COLE PORTER ieee iebitiles iatdetetetiien ot Gop Ui Meal {tl 
ea? NINTER GARDEN, 82) 8 °°" St ques | (OlEr possibie inverpretation Of the Multon-rowel a 
- iia ta ——— | ship. Then, obviously, the next step is to conclude that whee fi’~ : 
wr st ) | there was so much private smoke, there must hav ( % 
‘ x ON gf eg P very malodorous public fire—and that anyone of ; Po 
yA fe a! : i ¢ : re 
| savory politics as John Milton could scarcely have been 2 od 
| desirable husband. te 
Mr. Graves’s novel, in other words, is an ungenerous fin 
personal enterprise and also, since no good politi it 
| served by unattractive personal emotions, an unwo le 
cal enterprise. But it bothers me for still anothe dil 
| Like Oscar Levant on “Information, Please,” I, to 1D 
NOW h Red li 
; NOW, more than ever, | confuse Mary, Queen of Scots, with Katherine H ae 
| oo Piaget , _- - Bein, 1S 
-ded | and Christina of Sweden with Greta Garbo, and j é' 
Cross blood plasma is needed ; 7 a 4 
| now, when I am asked why the first Mrs. Milton ae 
to save the lives of thousands of | to mother, in all likelihood I will revert, with all t “. 
mgs | thority of an original scholar, to Mr. Graves’s brid eand a 
wounded soldiers and sailors, fighting |} out of “What Every Young Husband Should Kr blaved by 
| a‘, ; a } 
i 1] ! ] > ery r 4 
; = like myself, long on such fanciful memories asermat 
on half-a-dozen fronts around the | | rs, De eee 
lamentably short on true learning, historical no dees 
world. Plasma can send a man back | novels should recognize, I think, their special re e abo 
, Vera Brittain’s Aa count Rendered” (Macmill. in, $3) hich 
to the fighting lines to continue the l a el against war and in favor of psychiatry. . him- 
} : , ° . ° . ae ; ~ : C-up, 
’ 9 4.: back. eve | | the stuff of fiction, it is still a serious effort t : 
battle . . . can send him back, even LP ts” acting 
| the lesson in the tragic career of a shellshocked s . 
, A | ‘ abe: ae . ’ , ary { 
tually, to his loved ones. And every Brittain’s faith in psychotherapy is a bit simple and } lass 
' ; mechanical side, and her anti-war convictions vi the Li 
A oi . an > mer ; ; 7 pe aa ts 
American can back up his men in the - ally unrealistic. Nevertheless, it is as much of a1 citing 
. . | these d t ne across book in which psy tr ollyweod 
. ° — = ese avcys, to come ac > a2 DOOR IN I } COC 
service quickly, easily, effectively, Pw ; : sp 
. “ the hero instead of the villain as it is to come a 5 4 one 
GIVE A PINT OF BLOOD TO novel which says that war is only evil. Fever | 
, Since I was able to read but 200 of the 5 Paling, al 
SAN E A I Ii I ° Call your R ca C1 OSS | Jeonid Leonov’s Road to the Ocean ( Fischer, ? — 
‘ | ahs with the greatest elf-di ipline ind Snot a 
. tnese I Vil tne prea a S§$eCil- xe If) 
Blood Donor Center today, and make yee eee : pat , Ris 
entence confusion, I consider myself unabie to ol re 
. ; at 5 Rd t make; 
an appointment. | than this hint on the modern Sovict author wi , =e 
has placed in the tradition of Pushkin, Turgenev, Dostoevsk th 
and Tolstoy. DIANA TRILI * much 
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| Films |  AGEE 


—_— al 
TAREWELL, MY LOVELY,” as 
Raymond Chandler wrote it, com- 
ed about equal parts ot poetic talent, 


-d-adolescent prurience, 





and the 
self-pity which, rejoicing in al 


hardest-boiled, turns the two 


faculties toward melodran 


yusly 


big cities and their in} 


unpre: encious 


ire preserves most ol 
rtues of the bock. I ' 
hat I like about it is not 
except by comparison with the 


really 


y norm, from the astuteness with 


ning and sets—over-attentiveness 


g 
buying 


primary 


secondary levels of realisn 
ip enough attention t 
the rather adventurous but rather 
photography. Nevertheless, I en- 
the romanticism of the picture, 
its hopefulne $; and and 
that of Miles Man- 
Harald, 1 


and 
en its messi- 


energy, 
its acting 
Claire Trevor, Ralfe 
Powell especially. ky 
1 semi-accomplishment made me 
r about it than about the much 
ished, more nearly unimpeach- 


t more academic and 


complacent 
Indemnity. 

Man in Half Moon Street,” 
by Nils Asther, whom I have 
, 


til 1 to | ; 
iked and am glad to be sceing 


, is ninety years old, looks thirty- 
1 is eager to keep up that ap- 
forever, if possible, at the 

» of the young men whose glands 
another medical friend (well- 

flayed by Reinhold Schunzel as Albert 
inn ) Most of the 

* tries, with uneven success, to be 


confiscate. 


about its tenseness, but the scene 
nich Mr. Asther’s years catch up 
um—a really remarkable job of 
lighting, and I guess a sort 
ng—is much more interesting 
ary than one had reason to expect. 
ning the Blues,”’ a hot-jazz short 
Life photographer Djon Mili, 
exciting quite a few people around 
»d, and has some right to, for 
shorts I 
er got even fair pleasure out of 
g, and the only one, barring the 


one of the few musical 


ene in “Phantom Lady,” which 
Snot a killing bore to watch except 
| 


heartsick attempt on the part of 


‘rs to act as if this were the 
most provoc ative film assign- 
the werld. Yet I don’t really 


‘much for the picture. It is too full 


of the hot, moist, boozy breath of the 
unqualified jazz addict, of which I once 
had more than enough in my own 


mouth; and I ‘thought the two effects 
which wholly compose tt—chiaroscuro 
and virtual silhouette—too pretentious 
and borrowed and arty, despite their 
occasional good service, to be taken in 
a wholly friendly spirit, let alone an 
enthusiastic one. There are few things 
in any art or art-industry more discour- 
aging to think of, more inimical to the 
furtherance of good work or to the 
chance to attempt it, than the middle- 
brow highbrows. Half a brow is worse 


than no head. 





Records 











RECORD 


whom I met on 


company ex cutive 
the street not 
long ago took the occasion to po 
Oo < : I 

to me what I evidently had not 
stood when I had wri 
cet f »/ r Ie > gin > f ] U ? > 7 
set Or records represent G Waste OI 


ten that a 


nical skill, plant, materials, and 
on a worthless piece of music. If 
company had 

the piece, and if it had not finally issued 


not consented to reci 
the recording, the celebrated performer 
who had made it would, on the expira- 
tion of his contract, have been lost to 
the competing company. And to a 

pany organized for the commercial ex- 
ploitation of the “‘super-acro 
extra publicity” whose names pull in 
the dollars of the mass musical public 
it was, obviously, not waste of precious 
labor and materials to use them for a 
piece of rubbish if this enabled the 
company to hold on to one of its valu- 


For the same 


able commercial assets. 
reason, this executive went on, it was 
necessary to allow a super-acrobat who 
insisted to record a great work that he 
was not musically equipped to play well, 
And he piled instance on instance of 
the recording of poor music or poor 
performance in which there was a sim- 
for what 


ilar ,commercia! justification 
was artistically indefensible. But in this 
way he demonstrated more than he in- 
tended: the fact that commercial exploi- 
tation of recording prevented its proper 
use for artistic ends. Not entirely, of 
course, since a few of the commercially 
exploitable names are those of great 
artists; so that along with Beethoven 
and Mozart and rubbish recorded by 
the Stokowskis, the Iturbis, the Heif- 


etzes, great and small, we do also get 


some Beethoven and 
Beec! 


y Toscanini, 
vreti (most of it, 
n Europe). 

One need not be surprised, there- 


I 
é 
i 


J ‘ 


fore, by what Heifetz plays on his first 


Decca records: arrangements of Largo 
al factotum {rem “The Barber of Se- 
ville’ and an Irish 
dc re Brae’: Be rlin 5‘ 
and Herbert's “A la Valse.’ Or disap- 


pointed by the first things Columbia and 


folk-dance ““Gwee- 


White Christmas” 


Victor rushed through after the end of 
the Petrillo ban on recording: Kostela- 
netz’s performances of the Schubert and 
Bach-Gounod “‘Ave Marias’’; Iturbi’s 
Blues and Boogie- 
Gould's 
Later there will 
I are inter- 


performances of the 
Woogie Etud 
American Con 


also be things 


e from Morton 
ertette. 
you and 
ested in. 

So with the few single records on 
Victor’s December list that have arrived 
They include things like War- 
as Candle’ and Benham’s 
ng by John Charles 


so far. 
ren’s “Christn 
“Curley 
Thomas; but also Erika 


Locks” 
Morini's su- 
fine Vivaldi 

$1). And the 


perb performan e ¢ a 
Sonata in D (11-8671; 
Hallelujah chorus and Behold the Lamb 
f God from Handel's ‘‘Messiah,” well 
sung by the Sadler’s Wells Chorus and 
and well 


of Gr 
| | 
Orchestra under Braithwaite, 


record t for the effect of rever- 


70; $i Fe 


ed excep 
beration (11-8 
Theater's revival of ‘‘Car- 
ample of the disaster 


The Ballet 
naval” was an ex: 
that can be achieved by rushing an in- 
sufficiently prepared work to the stage, 
and the injustice that can be done in 
this way to the choreographer and the 
dancers involved—the injustice to as 
a young dancer as Harold Lang, 

le, in compelling him to ex- 


’ 


fine 


anything as unfinished and callow 
as his Harlequin. On the other hand 
“The Three-Cornered Hat” was a joy 
its wonderful Picasso set 
Falla mu- 


to see with 
and costumes and excellent 
sic; with its homogeneity of choreo- 
graphic style restored that is, 
Massine’s choreography for the Miller's 
Wife ice of Argentinita’s 
dancing in her own style; 
matic point and wit of this choreog- 


with, 


back in p! 
with the dra- 


raphy employit ¢ Toumanova’s gifts for 
and with Lichine 


just that sort of thing, 
danced comedy 


exhibiting his gift for 


: , nial 
—~as against Semenolis siapstick-——in 


nart of the Governor. 
‘ 


Mr. John Martin put on a great show 


of petulance about the engagement of 


guest stars who were surpassed by the 


Ballet Theater's own dancers. One may 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS FE: 
c (al 
o ° . us to see revents aprointed + t 

Open Shop in Florida ee 

litical debts—regents who hav 

Dea re: Approval by the Florida 
‘ ( - of the anti-closed-shop amend- 
he state constitution 1s an in- 


hor everywhere. The 


pia fo! nes musiortune 18 he 

re of tl ‘ ican Federation of 
I ir, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
‘ zations, : { what other progressive 
elements ther re in the state to act 
) l tically enough 

) id t ned | y 

[ vy int > within 

1 nk f ) > OF t} e South can- 
not win the fight against reaction and 
yrance by emselves. They must 
help of progressives in the 
N 1 and West. The pseudo-liberals 
< ie SX : Irn against “outside in- 
{ argue that the South 

pe 1 to solve his own 

' (hey are dead wrong. Una- 
; > ar { ly reminded of the 

i g , OF hov b kwal 1 we 
are, a i of now i ipra ical many of 
our tr 10nal Ways Ol thin! ing are, 
4 nti epudiate democracy. 

it > G Our, i 4 tl at [ he Nati In has 
ad so few articles on the South in 


recent ont! I hope that you have 


ot fallen tor the dodge that the South 


knows what is best for itself and that 


cu had better adopt a hands-off atti- 


} 
A 


] ] P e } . 
Florida yuld be one of the most 
and enlightened states be- 
use of its large population from other 
‘ 
states, t the trouble is that many out- 
rs cof in and adopt our undemo- 
1 1} wT} -_ 
a and [Oinways. ine iacKk 


of a gle liberal newspaper—except 


the ost Vetersourg i7imes is another 

Cay (0 | Tressive thought and 
tion 

| rite as a native Southerner who 


in the 


his life 


JOUBERT 


\ t O18 


‘ WILLIAM H. 
Gain , Fla., November 15 


Applause from a Texan 


Dear Sirs: 1 was particularly gratified 
t » for the fight for 
decency and academic freedom we Tex- 
arrying on in behalf of the 
ity of lexas. 

tudents have a great deal of 
and the 


our 


universily 
will achieve. It hurts 


things we hope 





interest in the school. You can see oe 


we Texans are not taking the repe A. 





actions without a fight. 
ey - ar 
iar you again for your 
' ' er a ad ean 
Our Datile of tne regents, 
MRS. GRIER H., R 
Elgin, 7 November 27 : 


Mr. Scoville Explains vy ho 
Dear § 
CC ] mn 


Since you printed 
In the Wind of O 





; c o evel 
portion only of my answer to 
2 1 <a: puses f 
tion given while I was serving ¢ ; 
; r me SiOR 
on a discussion panel in i 
trust you will give me spac =. 
the false impression whic! Pe. 
from reporting only one portior oe 
OV 
extemporaneous remarks. 
- "all €> 
A Jady asked, “Under free 
if 
how do you propose to take : 
slum areas?’ Believing as I 
there is no conflict between 
omy and better housing, I 
are worrying about some 
doesn't need to be worried A 
then made an ambiguous re: 
which was quoted out of « 7 
way that misrepresents my 1 
If the people living in s! ' 
like them, let them move o 
alize, of course, that in con 
areas, people are not fre 
desirable sections for livin 
However, im peace times an 
ple of refined tastes will at | 
“ ' ) 
move out of the slums 
defined in the dictionary 
streets, especially inhabited | 
and \ s people.” A 
number of them in the pa 
ceeded, and it is my firm 
that under a system of free 
in this country, we would in F 
eK. f 
of time achieve a greater if 
in the lot of our people tl . 
a) 1 7 ' ) ~ ll 
po C ler any plani 
It is obvio 1S that mM tT AN 
like to live in one-room 
bos oe nid s 
that me people wi uld \ Few 
quarters to working hard 
‘ C 
’ rs 


acquire better quarters is ps 
I think that 7 
Walden Pond was 


shack. I 


moreaus re 
r } 2} j 
provat y a 


believe son 





room 
Christian ascetics were content to ) 
Une of 
caves. 
Ss what 





ere is f 


When I said, “ 


T} 
to this problem,” I meant you 
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», state the problem. The houses in 


coun into 
RS Fe 


slums. 
is a gradation from the meanest 
| to costly palaces. As our country 





try cannot be divided 


slums and not 





ories— 


Sm 


| »oeresses, our housing will continue 
, , improve through the years as it has 
; ies she past. No one can take a city map 
dicate accurately the so-called 
as. A cheap, poor house may 








; » clean and tidy. The fact that some- 
in a house indicates that it 
" ty. We should go slow in de- 
automobiles, houses, or any- 
else of value. The construction of 
5 , es should not be contingent 
. the destruction of existing houses. 
Slum clearance is a popular slogan, 
eryone would like to see poor 
: yses replaced with better ones. But 
ygan is deceptive, for those who 
.* usually refer to something else, 
‘ public housing. I do not be- 
it government should finance, 
sii, own, Or Operate residential prop- 
tes, except as this may be necessary 
tain areas as a war-time measure. 
- housing projects do not pay their 
local taxes; they are rented on 
| riminatory basis to favored 
, ind the tenants are subsidized 
a axpayers, many of whom live in 
" houses than those occupied by 
lized tenants. There is an area 
a city government can work 
ve and beautify the city, bu 
ninion, this area does not in- 
construction and ownership 
tial property. 
ire those who believe in so- 
: rriculture, socialized medicine, 
é insurance, socialized housing, 
. not belong to this school of 
I believe that private enter- 
be more effective than public 
in raisi living standards. 
terprise can build houses more 
than government. But private 
cannot, like government, 
for losses by levying taxes or 
ng moncy 
JOHN W. SCOVILLE, 
ist for the Chrysler Corporation 
Mich., November 30 
; \Few Remarks 
# Sirs: May I offer a few remarks 
oi Smedley’s review of my book 
Kai-shek, Asia’s Man of 
which you published on Au- 
tent ' 


ine of the points Miss Smedley raised 


‘what she calls Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Hpeasement of Japan.” Throughout 





the book I took pains to explain how 
a nation like China, which was so un- 
prepared for war, could put up the 
most effective resistance only when it 
had established complete internal po- 
litical That was why Chiang 
delayed, trading, as he said, “space for 
time.” That was part of his embracing 


unity. 


and masterly strategy, which I used a 
whole chapter to expound (chapter 37). 
Let me further quote a few sentences 
from Chiang’s speech on July 17, 1937 
“While there was the slightest hope 
for peace, we would not abandon ‘t; 
so long as we had not reached the 
limit of endurance, we would not talk 
lightly of sacrifice. . There is ouly 
one thing to do when we reach the 
limit of endurance: we must throw 
every ounce of energy into the struggle 
for our national existence and inde- 
pendence. When that is done, neither 
time nor circumstances will permit our 
stopping midway to seck peace... . 
Once that stage is reached, we can only 
sacrifice and fight to the bitter end.” 
Less than a fortnight later, after the 
Japanese occupied Peiping and Tient- 
sin, Chiang issued another message in 
which he said: ‘Now we have rcached 
the point when we can endure it no 
longer; we will give way no more, The 
whole nation must rise like one man 
and fight these Japanese bandits until 
we have destroyed them and our own 
And so China to this 
day is fighting against the Japanese. 


life is secure.” 


Those are classic statements on the war. 
Is it possible that Miss Smedley is ig- 
norant of them? I am surprised that 
an “authority on China’’ must be re- 
minded of these elementary and basic 
historical facts. 

Miss Smedley quoted a rather long 


passave 


trying to show that I am [or 


having the common man in China 
t 





pre sed into the service of the puppet 
regime. She did not quote the com- 
plete sentence as she meant to convey 
an entirely different meaning from what 
I intended. She did not even insert a 
few dots to indicate to her readers that 
parts of the sentence were being left 
out. What I wrote on page 288 was: 


“| if conditions are such that they 


the common men} cannot serve China, 
L J 

what difference does it make for the 
moment if they are pressed into the 
service of the puppet regime so long 
as they are clear in their hearts that they 


are Chinese?” By the same token the 


millions of Europeans quietly fighting 
for the liberation of their respective 
countries are patriots even though tem- 
porarily they have to live under Hitler. 


755 


" 


Miss 
a personal attack on me. 


to an 


Smedley ended her review by 
She referred 
during my diplomatic 


‘a 
‘ i 


episode 


career in Europe. But before doing so 


she should have found out the facts. 
She should know that while I was 
Minister in Poland the Chinese con- 
sular official in that country was 


involved, along with his Polish typist- 
secretary in a shady munitions deal in 
behalf of the Spanish revolutionary 

Iso that the 


party. She should know al 

case was thoroughly investigate by the 
court 
at Chungking and that it was clearly 
established that the consul was respon- 


Chinese government through its 
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By JACK BARRETT 
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, Toledo trusty, 


he hopes noth- 


an 
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sible for his own activities, which }, 
nothing to do with his superior offic; 





The judgment is on record and is p 





property. H. .H. CHA 


Hoilywood, Cal., September 19 


Miss Smedley Replies 


Dear Sirs: Dr. Chang protests 
much because of my alleged ignora 
of Chinese affairs as because I am - 
a propagandist and apologist for 
dictatorship that rules Cl} 


Many Americans are today ¢ 





ing for that dictatorship and are st 
up everywhere as “friends” of ( 
though they know little about t 


try. An American business mar 


] 
' 


three months’ trip to China last : 
was made a general in the C 
irmy, and is now a sort of high ad 
viser to the official Kuominta: 
ganda headquarters in New Y 
Dr. Chang is right: I sl 
completed that fatal sentence of 


page 288. The total sentence is ineg 


cusable. One can forgive a {| 
norant man who is pressed into th 
Japanese puppet service but n 
who “is clear in his heart’ that | 
a Chinese. 

Dr. Chang is fortunate to have 


a trial and been absolved of blame 
} 
i 


that shady munitions deal y 





Spanish revolutionary part But 
does he call one Francisco Franco's ou 
ft a “revolutionary party’? Fra ’ 
his henchmen were and 
dogs of Hitler and Musso! 
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